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times and derived from the English volunteers (among whom was Sir
Philip Sidney) who had assisted the Dutch in their revolt against Spain.
Only one attempt had been made to bring the regiments into direct
contact with the English crown; this was early in 1678, when the
English and Dutch were in league against France, and a proposal had
then been made that the King of England should be empowered to
recall them to England if in any crisis he had need of them. This
proposal was the subject of correspondence between Charles and William,
but no agreement had been reached, and certainly no such agreement
had been ratified by the States-General. At the time of Monmouth's
rebellion the regiments had been sent over at James's request, but this
acquiescence was a free act of assistance and in no sense the acknow-
ledgement of a right. Individually the officers and men remained English
or Scottish subjects; collectively the King of England had no control
over the regiments, but by courtesy he had been allowed to nominate
an officer to command them, and hitherto there had been no conflict
over the appointment.1 The gallant Lord Ossory, Ormonde's eldest
son, had held the post at the time of his death in 1680, and subsequently
Henry Sidney had been in command, to the entire satisfaction of William
and the States-General.

James had recalled Sidney in March 1685, ^d for eighteen months
he had failed to nominate a successor. The motive for the delay must
be a matter of surmise, but we may suspect that James's intention from
the first was to put in a Catholic, but that he hesitated to take such a step
until he considered himself sufficiently secure at home. On July 23,
1686, he at last wrote to William saying that he had long been unable to
find a man of the necessary qualifications, but that he had now decided
on Francis Taafe, Earl of Carlingford.

'Tis the Earl of Carlingford I recommend to you, . . , who so
soon as you let me know that you approve of him, shall prepare
himself to go over to you to receive his orders. . . .

The wording of this letter is significant in view of what subsequently
occurred, for James at this stage made no claim to do more than to
recommend, and by implication he admitted William's right to object
to the appointment.

To William the recommendation was extremely embarrassing: the
chief object of his policy was to avoid giving any sort of offence to

1 In 1680-81 after the death of Ossory there was a prolonged discussion
between Charles and William about his successor; Charles first suggested the
Earl of Dumbarton, but William objected that he was a Catholic, and Charles
withdrew the nomination.